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Memorabilia. 


[§ English—No, 6 of Vol. i.—we have Mr. 
Geoffrey Tillotson’s account of how he 
came to obtain Housman’s permission for 
four comic poems of his, which had before 
appeared in College magazines, to be re- 
printed as a booklet by students in the 
Department of English at London Univer- 
sity. Fortified by an assurance to the effect 
that Housman was able to ‘‘ suffer young fools 
gladly,’ Mr. Tillotson boldly, one Christmas 
vacation, presented himself at Housman’s 
door. He was admitted and thereby given 
the material for an amusing sketch of Hous- 
man’s appearance; received permission to re- 
print three of the poems, on condition of 
proofs being submitted; and was so daring as 
to discuss with Housman points in his poems. 
A little correspondence over the proofs 
ensued—from which extracts are given; and 
then we have some quotation from the poems 
themselves and an appreciation of them. 

This article is followed by one intrinsically 
of more importance: Dr. W. Matthews’s 
‘Polite Speech in the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Fanny Burney contributes much illustration, 
as do also Elizabeth Montague, the Countess 
of Strafford, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
and Sarah Lennox, with Peter Wentworth 
for chief masculine speaker and Swift behind 
them all. The affectations of which examples 
are given are principally attempts to drag 
foreign words and allusions into ordin- 
ary speech, and it might be maintained 
that, without such attempts, language tends 
to lose vitality. That our present-day 
methods, though the same in kind and inten- 
tion, do not produce quite such ugly and irri- 
tating effects comes, we suspect, from the 
existence of American English. 

Then, a third paper of considerable interest, 


and which touches one or two crucial ques- 
tions concerning the making of literature in 
general, is Mr. Donald Cowie’s study of the 
Literature of New Zealand. This literature 
is not without achievement, yet there is some- 
thing wanting in it; and the New Zealand 
writers themselves feel that there is some- 
thing wanting in their country—as yet—as 
source of inspiration. It is its coldness, one 
of them suggests. ‘‘ Not a climatic coldness 
. . . but a coldness of people, of outlook, of 
feeling.”” Mr. Cowie adds that the popula- 
tion of New Zealand is no greater than that 
of a large European city—may that be the 
explanation ?—humanity as yet somewhat to 
seek in that beautiful land? Yet the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth was but thinly Remedies | 
Perhaps it is humanity not of the present 
but of the past that is lacking. 


WE should mark the December Antiquity 
as one of the most interesting numbers 
of this periodical. We liked particularly 
Mr. G. H. Forsyth’s description of the 
ancient church of St. Martin at Angers. 
This, long neglected and lost to sight behind 
modern buildings, was, some thirty-five years 
since, acquired by Canon Pinier and so saved 
from absolute ruin. Excavation has revealed 
a Roman road and remains of a Roman 
building beneath the church; then, belong- 
ing to the Merovingian period, a simple 
little church and a burial-ground, and next 
an enlargement belonging to the Carolingian 
period, cut short by a catastrophe, probably 
invasion by the Vikings in the ninth cen- 
tury—all this before the tenth-century tower 
was built, which still stands. Again, in Mr. 
F, Martin Brown’s ‘ Dendrochronology ’ we 
have a pretty thorough report of findings in 
a new branch of science founded by Dr. A. 
E. Douglass, who, examining the annual 
increment in trees in a part of Arizona, made 
out that ‘‘ it was possible to identify certain 
characteristic sequences of tree-ring widths 
with certain years and thus project into the 
past his chart of tree growth from timbers 
cut at an unknown past date.” ‘ Peasant 
Crofts in North Pembrokeshire’ (Sir Cyril 
Fox); ‘Umm el-Jamal’ (Mr. George Hors- 
field); ‘The City-Walls of Istanbul ‘ (Herr 
A. M. Schneider) present very attractive sub- 
jects, and then there are also Dr. J..N. L. 
Myres’s ‘Some Anglo-Saxon Potters,’ and 
Mr. Stuart Piggott’s ‘The Long Barrow in 
Brittany.’ 
The editorial notes have some observations 
on archaeology in the Balkan lands, 
explained as being almost in the same condi- 
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tion to-day as England was in the seventeenth 
century. The writer travelling in Bulgaria 
a year ago saw ‘“‘a miniature Carnac, con- 
sisting of some twenty huge stones, some 
fallen, some lying in pits dug for them by 
the farmer to get rid of them.” 
What is needed is national protection, but, as 
yet, the public opinion necessary to procure 
that does not exist. Bulgaria, nevertheless, 
with her rich treasures of ancient history, 
preserved in remains which are still for the 
most part relatively perfect, has also devoted 
enthusiasts for archaeology at work in her 
museums. It is to be hoped that the awaken- 
ing of public interest in her past will not 
be long delayed. 


HE Winter issue of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, 
after Part iv. of the Rev. P. Sumner’s work 
on the ‘Uniform and Equipment of the 
Royal Scots Greys,’ has an article by Dr. 
Bulloch about the history of the South Wales 
Borderers. This is a notice of Mr. C. T. 
Atkinson’s book on that subject recently pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press, a 
piece of historical writing which the reviewer 
is able to praise highly, especially in com- 
parison with the all too frequent mishandling 
of regimental history. Major G. Tylden de- 
scribes the action at Boomplaats on 29 Aug., 
1848, with photographs and map of the 
ground. Mr. C. T. Atkinson himself has a 
aper here—‘ A Colonial Draft for the 
yals in 1757,’ followed by Lieutenant N. 
P. Dawnay’s ‘ Evolution of the Badges of 
Commissioned Rank of the British Army,’ a 
long, careful study, with numerous illustra- 
tions. ‘Gooch’s American Regiment of 
Foot, 1739-42,’ by Mr. W. Y. Baldry and Mr. 
A. S. White, throws light upon no very 
creditable state of the forces raised by Eng- 
land in America in the last years of Wal- 
pole’s administration. 


JE have received the winter number of 

Life and Letters To-day. It is a fairly 
shrill production. Some of it reminds us 
of the old-fashioned harlequinade at the end 
of a pantomime, where whacking and bump- 
ing were almost the essential parts of the 
entertainment; or again of the small hours 
of that night when the fight took place be- 
tween Farr and Louis, and men’s voices on 
the wireless were roaring over the street. 
There is something in amplification on the 
wireless which certainly thrills one to the 
marrow, but the things that really matter 
could not be effectively delivered so; and we 
take leave to say that, in like manner, a con- 


— 


siderable proportion of the things that matter 
which the writers in Life and Letters To-day 
have to impart to us, would be delivered with 
better results if they were less—we had nearly 
said blatantly—less loudly over-amplified. 
There is something worth meditating upon in 
that old story about ‘‘ the still, small voice,” 

The number opens with two pieces which 
will be read with interest for their authors’ 
sake: the Foreword by Herr Thomas Mann 
to his new magazine Mass und Wert, trans- 
lated from the German, following the preface 
to this same translated from the French of 
M. André Gide. Mr. Eric Walter White 
contributes ‘ A Note on Mozart’ which con- 
tains a remark of great insight. ‘‘ The pub- 
lic,’ he says, “ often wants music to act as 
a stimulant or a drug, but rarely wants it to 
satisfy; and satisfaction (not satiation) is 
the dominant emotion left by Mozart. This 
implies that the work heard has not only 
stated a problem in musical terms, but has 
has also solved it, so that when the last chord 
has been played, the equation has been com- 
pleted. As far as an intelligent audience 
is concerned, this is the perfect form of men- 
tal recreation.’””’ Here is a consideration 
which might be of use in other arts than 
music. 


E Cornhill Magazine for December has 

three articles which particularly pleased 
us. First—that is, on the whole, best—Mr. 
W. J. Blyton’s essay, called ‘ Voices from 
Old Furrows,’ on Blomfield. Besides plea- 
sant pages on the main subject matter, it has 
some good remarks on the worth of some 
authors often neglected and the conditions 
under which their worth can be savoured. 
Next we would put Mr. Paul Brunton’s 
‘Western Thought and Eastern Culture,’ 
which contains several observations worth 
ruminating—as that, “‘ whilst Western psy- 
chologists carry out most of their experiments 
upon other persons, the proponents and 
exponents of Indian systems are expected, 
and do, carry out their experiments upon 
themselves first and foremost.’’ The third, 
though unavoidably slight, is entertaining, 
and moreover is illustrated by some unpub- 
lished letters of Londonderry (that is, Castle- 
reagh) to his wife—Mr. H. Montgomery 
Hyde’s ‘ When George IV Visited Ireland.’ 
Mr. Ralph Shirley’s ‘Cruden’s Concord- 
ance (1737-1937) ’ tells the rather strange but, 
in some aspects truly heroic, life story of 
Alexander Cruden, of which, if nothing new 
falls to be added, he makes something 
engaging and sympathetic. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A HEREFORDSHIRE MAN’S DIARY, 
1727/8. 


A Rep Rose as Cuter Rent at CHRISTMAS. 


que following is an exact copy—except in 
some cases of small erasures—as far as I 
am able, with my bad sight, to make it, of 
a Gentleman’s Diary of only two leaves (four 
pages), which came into my hands not long 
ago, with some documents concerning seven 
Counties; these sent by me to the County 
Records concerned. The two leaves will, in 
due course, go to the Hereford Records, when, 
I have no doubt, my friend Mr, F. C. Mor- 
GaN, Librarian and Curator of the City of 
Hereford, will be able to give some further 
information regarding the writer of the diary. 

The leaves are separated, and are about 
12hin. long by 7iin. wide. There is a water- 
mark on one of them, but so covered with 
close writing as to make it unreadable. 

It is unfortunate that the diarist’s surname 
is not given. He mentions his mother; had 
her surname appeared, then it is possible that 
searching, after 1727/8, the parish registers— 
or transcripts—of the three Lettons given by 
me, would help to give the possible person ; 
and especially the Minutes of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and meeting re Lugg and Wye. Many 
visitors to his house are named; if these ap- 
peared in the register of one of the Lettons, 
then this would help. A Mr. Vaughan was 
evidently the incumbent of the nearest parish, 
The Diocesan Records at Hereford would be 
likely to show parish at periods when a 
Vaughan or Vaughans were incumbents. 

I think that there are only three places 
where the diarist could have lived, because 
Letton—parish or house—seems definite as his 
abode. I always refér to Kelly’s Directories 
in cases such as this, and the following notes 
are helpful. 

In the parish of Leintwardine, on the 
river Teme, there is a small district, Letton, 
where two farm-houses exist. The name Mor- 
gan, a common one, is to be found there, as 
also Monnington, uncommon. Monnington- 
on-Wye is between Staunton-on-Wye and Let- 
ton parish, slightly to the north. I think, 
however, that Leintwardine is too far from 
Hereford, and that the Letton in question 
must be one of the following, as the diarist 


evidently had business in the county town, 
and was a man of property and a Justice of 
the Peace, 

Letton Court is in the parish of Letton, 
which parish is on the river Wye, 12 miles 
W.N.W. from Hereford, and I think that the 
country round, in those days, must frequently 
have been flooded. 

Or there is Old Letton Court, in Over Let- 
ton, in the parish of Staunton-on-Wye, 9 
miles from Hereford, and near Letton parish. 
When the writer states in regard to one flood, 
‘Tt hath done great damage to ye bridges in 
this towne,’’ I think he means the parish 
and township of Letton, which is actually on 
the river: Staunton being a mile or so from 
it. The surname Stead occurs often in the 
diary; there was a John Steed, M.D., at 
Taunton in 1913, and one would like to think 
that this variant of Stead might mean a des- 
cendant of the man in the diary. Knaptons , 
Green, it may be, exists as such at Knapton, 
where there are two or more farms and hop- 
yards in the parish of Birley, 10 miles 
N. by W. from Hereford. 

Like most of the county gentlemen of the 
period, the diarist kept greyhounds, and, at 
certain times and seasons, these, joined with 
the hounds of friends, made one pack of 
harriers. The expression, ‘‘ the Dog’s went 
an hunting,’’ at first sight looked as if they 
were not under control. It may be noted that 
he writes ‘‘ dog’s’’ instead of ‘‘ dogs.’’ 

The diarist was much troubled with gout, 
and for this and other reasons he consumed 
much physic, a general custom up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. He seemed very 
thankful to arrive home in safety at night; 
I do not think it probable this meant be- 
cause of foot-pads or highwaymen; but, it 
being winter and floods frequently bad, with 
no real roads from some places, marshes and 
other difficulties, it was awkward for even a 
sober man to find a safe way to his house. 

He makes use of an expression which is new 
to me: ‘‘edge of night.’”’ 1 presume he 
meant the border-line between day and night, 
or, later than sunset, or nightfall, 


Tue Diary. 


First Leaf. 

Dec’, ye 25th. 1727 a pretty good Day 
with some few showers of rain visited by 
Mr. Baker Mr. Vaughan, Stead, Mrs. Bub 
Ed. Hare & his wife. ye 26th. a Dry Day 
the Dog’s went an Hunting & killed an 
Hare had a letter with an account from Mr. 
Bayley nothing yet was to be done had 
one from Cox that all ye Hedges were downe 
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& ye Door left open & that Robin was 
quartered at Prices as its be lieved to Spy 
into our actions visited by ye two Mr 
Hainses & ye Minister & his wife. ye 27th. 
a good Day with a few showas of rain Mrs. 
Bubb & Isaac Seward here, took Phisick not 
strong enough very sick, Mr. Vaughan gave 
ye Sacrement to several of ye Framily, ye 
28th. a Frost with gusts of wind partly 
Sun-Shine & Stormes of Snow visited by 
Mr. Elliot & wife Mrs Osbnon & Mr. Price 
kept my Chamber by reason of my Phisick 
the day before it being cold, ye 29th. a 
clear frosty Day Mr. Stead was here & tells 
me Lutwych hath got an injunction for 
want of a answer, Buk [? Beck, for Becky] 
Thomas came here about her Cottage I 
refused her it as long as _ Lodwich 
{Lutwich ?] continued with her sent a 
Letter to Cox by her ye Dogs went an 
Hunting could [? cold] Start have not 
ventured out of my Chamber yet, ye 30th. 
a dark frost & cold the dogs went an Hunt- 
ing Change so did not kill then beaten of 
by ye rain John Eyles came here gives an 
ordinary account of Lanirhan hill Mrs. 
Baker came here to see my Mother hose 
Cold is bad, 31 Sunday a dark Day most 
rainy took Physick ye Gout easy Mrs. 
Bubb sent [? spent] ye evening here. 

January YE Ist. 1728 a dark mourning 
clear up to Sunshine then in ye evening 
rain, Bevan came here from Letton & says 
every thing left in confusion by Lutwych 
ye grounds Common ye Houses all open 
Mrs. Clark & Molly Bach & Mrs. Mayo 
visited my Mother &c, ye Dog’s went an 
Hunting a good senting Day yet not kill 
therefore ye horrid mismanagment, ye 2d. 
a very rainy Day high wind in ye mourning 
a great Flood ye 3d..... ? Day no rain 
Mrs. Bubb & Mrs. Vaughan ye flood so 
great that I was fore’t to put my Horses 
Colts & Cows with Mr. Williams, ye 4th. 
Misling rain several parts of ye Day went 
to Hereford Settled ye affairs about Lut- 
wych & left it to ye Sessions to come to a 
final resolution how to Proceed Came safe 
home just in Night without accident its 
reported Mr. Cornwals Man an hunting 
fell from his horse briused himself & 
brought into Hereford in bad Condition ye 
5th. a fine Day went an Hunting Start 
before I went out & lost Saw never another 
Siezed with ye Gout to wards ye evening, 
6th. a rainy Stormy Day a Flood took up 
ye other 50th £ pound for 2d Qt [ ? Quarter] 
Mrs. Baugham visit here. Sr. Wm. Morgan 
sent a Doe. 


ye 7th. Sunday a rainy Cold Day ye Gout 
keeps confined tho not much pain, ye 8th. 
rain in ye Night a good Day afterwards 
Cox & Hancock came thinking to have met 
me at Knaptons Green so came on told them 
spoil commited by Horses & Cattle from 
all parts ye Doors of ye Houses all open & 
ye ricks of Hay tore to pieces, he also siezed 
an Harriot of Prices & Demanded a Red 
Rose as a Chief Rent due at Xmas I 
was laid up with Gout or else must have 
been at ye quarter Session & ye Meeting 
for Lugg & Wye as to morrow Mrs. Sade 
[Slade] & Mrs, J. Baugham visited here, 
ye 9th. great rain in ye Night & Day was 
so lame could not stir was force’t to send to 
Hereford for a 60£ Bill, Mr. Slade was 
here to desire to be my Clark but was 
preengaged a great Flood ye 10th. a tol- 
lerable Day Mr. Baker came from Hereford 
that told me with difficulty thay made a 
Meeting about Lugg & Wye Mr. Bubb & 
B. Powle dined here, ye 11th. a good Day 
& not very Cold Tho: Stead came from 
Sessions say he had with his Brother much 
adoe [?] Old Stratford, but Adams was 
fined, Cox forc’t to traverse [ ?] Mrs. Baker 
& Mrs. Eliz: Harris Spent part of ye 
evening here, ye 12th. a dry Day ye Dog’s 
went an Hunting lost quiet spoiled Mr. 
Stead and B. Stephens dined here upon a 
Venison pasty Sr. Wm. Morgan having 
sent us a Doe. [inserted above “had 
a warrent against Pearce for extortion ’’] 
ye 13 a very Snowy Day Mr. Hooper & Mr. 
Stead met to see if he could compose ye 
differences between Mr. Harley [? later 
Edward, 2nd. Earl of Oxford, of Bramp- 
ton Bryan, Co, Hereford.] & my Mother 
he making Several Scruples & delays about 
a Chief Rent due for ye Ld. Bergevenny 
[? William, 16th. Baron Abergavenny] in 
her time ye Share She is willing to pay 
provided She Should have a discharge in 
full Since She hath pd. in full 
ye two Steads dined here we parted 
without coming to a resolution, ye 14th. 
Sunday a great Snow thawd after ye 
Middle of ye Day some Snow & rain then 
frose again B Stephens J Russel & Isaace 
Seward came to see me ye 15th. a clear 
mourning towards ye evening Cloudy & 
thawed all Day at Night Wind & rain that 
melted ye Snow, J. Stead was here seemed 
unwilling to proceed against Hooper ye 
People pleased with my prosecution of 
Pearce ye Carrier for extortion Mr. Price 
refused to sign the Warrant but Mr. Baker 
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& Mr. did [Stephens crossed out, and 
“Powell written & when Pearce 
saw no avoiding Submited with Several 
Shuffles [above the words ‘‘ Submited — 
16th.” inserted ‘‘ Greenough Drunk & was 
for going away at Mr. . . . used rate’’] ye 
16th. a good Day some Showers of rain the 
Snow melted a great Flood Tho Elliot & 
his Wife here Mrs. Bubb spent ye evening 
Killed ye Pigs Hancock’s brought pretty 
kind meat received a Letter that Chambers 
Mr. Greennough’s Nephew should be dis- 
charged by Sr, Harry’s Miens [ ?] ye 17th. 
a pretty tolerable Day rain towards Night 
Hancock went home after he cut up ye Pigs 
they weighed 11 stone apiece good young 
Bacon Mrs, Exton here Mrs. Bubb spent ye 
Day here. 
Second leaf. 


ye 18th. little dry weather to day came a 
Man to compound for Prices Heriot put 
him off till I had consulted what method I 
should take Bevan came here to tak ye Land 
feilds at Set a few things in ye Garden, 
Mrs, Fenton & her Sister Spent ye evening 
here, ye 19th. a very rainy Day & Night a 
great flood ye ground so wet that there is 
nothing to be done in ye Garden Mr. Stead 
was here & took my Mothers Affidavit in 
order to Shoe Hooper for her Rent that was 
to be paid quarterly & half a year due, he 
alledging he would Keep a quarters Rent 
in his Hands because there was an Arrears 
of a Chief Rent due to ye Lord B. weh. is 
daily offered to be paid upon an acquitance 
given in full, ye 20th. rain in ye Mourn- 
ing dry & Dark afterward ye waters so out 
came not in till ye morrow after their usual 
time Set ye vines [ ? grape vines] & flowers 
Nat sent me from London Tom Stead dined 
here, ye 21 Sunday a pretty good Day 
walk’t in ye Garden ye floods begin’n to 
abate it hath done great damage to ye 
Bridges in this Towne received a Letter 
from T. B. concerning entering on Letton, 
visited my wife [he means the following 
persons did} Mrs. Vaughan and Mrs. Bubb, 
ye 22th. a dry Day Bevan staid to prune 
ye Vines and took a Notice to Bob: Lut- 
wych to see me Swear to my answer on ye 
2d Febu: [Sent T. Stead (or E.) Lenthal 
to take Possession: words erased] receive 
from T. B. a method how to proceed in 
taking Possession for wch, I sent J Eyles 
to Hereford received a Letter from Mr. 
Monnington about compounding an Herriot 
were a Red Rose is Chiefidge. ye widow 
Osbnon & Mrs. Bubb visited here, ye 23th. 


Sent T Stead Lenthal & J Eyles to take 
Possession (upon Mr. Birch’s opinion)’ of 
Letton when they came there they found 
Several Horses & Cattle in ye Grounds wch. 
were soon dispersit at ye sight of ye Blew 
Coat Cox came here back with Mr. Stead, 
ye 24th. Cox & I went to Hereford & 
amended our Answer Finding several 
Errors at Mr, Birches dined with Tom 
Bayley Bertty B fetchit the 2 Hop Bag 
from Thomas ye Carrier how had 3s. 6d. for 
it came safe home just in ye Night ye Gout 
runing all over me & very much tired & 
Sick, ye 25th. a fine Day ye two Steads 
dined here walk’t out in ye Garden, ye 26 
a fine day Mr. Hill was here with Lentha! 
he told me that Vaughan was at Letton 
found fault with ye danage done to ye Hay 
Cox came here late at Night with Letters 
from Bayly & Mr. Birch about ye answer 
complained of Several defects wch. was 
rectified as well as I could Cox So drunk he 
could give no Satisfactory answer, ye 27th. 
a dry Day & Cold Mr. Hooper Pd. a 
quarters Rent tho two due Went an Hunt- 
ing Sent did not.lye so did [part torn] not? 
Kill, Cox returned from Hereford after 
settling all things about ye answer to Lut 
[torn, ? Lutwych] ye 28th. Sunday a 
showry Day of rain Sow [Snow] & wind 
with Cold J Seward & Mr. Stead was here 
Cox went home on foot; ye 29th. a fine day 
& frost J. Eyles & Bevan came from Letton 
ye People John tells me ride thorou ye 
grounds & T Kyrwoods Pigs hath dug up 
Several Hop Roots Mrs. Street viseted here 
the 30th. a hard frost partly Sun Shine ye 
rest Cloudy ride out Adams was here, ye 
31st. a fine & hard frost Vaughan ye 
Butcher of Hereford came here & agreed 
with me for ye Hay at Letton he to Spend 
it on ye ground all but ten or twelve Tun 
Mr. Bayley (who is ill of ye Gout) sent me 
a ruff Draft of ye Answer, wch. I take to 
be very full Mrs. Bubb was here. 
Fepurary ye Frrst 1728 a dry Cold Day 
Set Peas & Beans ye pertem[?] finished 
Tiler Tax ye hounds with killing a Lamb 
& none of ye Dogs from ye House that 
pretended to be seen by Armstrong & 
Browne Cariers{ ?] that had been a fishing, 
ye 2d. ye fair day Cold & dry was to Swear 
to ye answered but was adjourned till ye 
Morrow, Sold ye Ash to Duxel talkt with 
some about seting my estate Sold ye Herriot 
to Lenthal, ye 3d. went to Hereford & after 
some trouble, Swore to our answer, Signed 
a paper to Vaughan ye Butcher returned 
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home about Seven of Clock at Night with 
out accident a very hard frost & a Clear 
Suny Day, ye 4th. Sunday a dry Close Day 
Jack Stead called here & P. he had ye writ 
downe against Hooper for my Mothers 
Rent Pd. him 20 Guineas John Tudor & 
his wife here Pd. him Betsy Groves Money 
& had got him to enquire out Lutwych, sent 
Cox to Hereford about a mistake in our 
answer having left out forty Shillings for 
a Wain, ye 5th. a fine day a little frost 
went an airing Signed ye affidavit about 
Cost between Mr. Kirwood & self for Cost 
Mrs, Bubb & T. Stead dined here, ye 6th. 
a fine day went to Hereford fair [Fairs are 
held on certain Wednesdays, 6 in all, at 
present time, and on the Wednesday after 
the 2nd. of February; so that, unless 
altered, it should have been 7th, Feb. ] 
Settle some affairs about our answer dined 
with Mr. Bayley (who is better of ye Gout) 
Cox rambled about so that I could not 
settle affairs with him, came safe home at 
the edge of Night, ye 7th. a fine Day my 
Mother very much out of order Mr. 
Vaughan came here & offered ye Land that 
was Mr. Seward’s to me at £6 but to Dear, 
ye 8th. a fine Day went to Letton took Mr. 
Lenthal with [evidently ‘“‘me’”’ left out] 
who brought me thorow Weobly & Cotherel 
{? or ? Cothwell or Coxherel, or Coxwel] 
& up ye Common all things left in a ruin- 
ous condition Hedges Houses &c out of 
repair left Several directions with John 
Eyles Cox & Bevan about my affairs came 
home in ye evening without accident, Mr. 
Greennough was a long with me, ye 9 a fine 
Day my Mother ebbing & flowing with her 
Cold A. & J. Seward here talk’t [the bottom 
corner torn off, and two words missing in 
line, and probably three words in last line] 
.... Dishley [?] ye taking of it Rawlings 
was har to tell me he doth not design to goe 
. . . . brought Pearce to a compliance, ye 
Hounds went an Hunting Killed a Hare.” 


End of the two leaves of the Diary. 


It looks as if Lutwych was responsible, or 
had inhabited Letton—evidently the house— 
and that he had let things go into bad condi- 
tion. There is still a family of Lutwyche at 
Kynaston, in the parish of Hentland, Co. 
Hereford, this place being some 10 miles S. 
from Hereford ; but this family in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries lived at 
the fine house at Lutwyche, in the parish of 
Easthope, Co. Salop. 


Hersert SOUTHAM. 


RICHARD THOMPSON, CANNING’S 
BROTHER-IN-LAW, 


(See cliii. 130, 147; clxviii. 266; clxx. 179; 
and ante p. 295). 


ARY, the elder of the two surviving daugh- 
ters of Canning’s mother by her second 
husband, Richard Hunn, married, at the end 
of 1801, a clerk at the Customs House, Lower 
Thames Street, named Richard Thompson, of 
He described her, in an 


Yorkshire lineage. 


Ricuarp THompson, obit. 1816. 


acrostic which has already been presented to 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ (clix. 246) as “ not 
vain, though lovely; good without pretence; 
not arrogant of wit, though prodigal of 
sense.”’ 

That Mary was Canning’s favourite is evi- 
denced by his letters to her. In the earliest 
in my collection he is ‘‘ ever My dear Mary, 
your most affectionate G. C.’’ (See ante pp. 
256, 362), while the next, written after his 
marriage, is obviously in reply to one show- 
ing signs of natural jealousy at the loss of 
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rincipal place, after their mother, in her 
rother’s affections (cliii. 129). 

Although Canning wrote to his mother regu- 
larly every week, the claims on his time evi- 
dently prevented him from always writing to 
Mary as well. Hence the following, which 
conveyed probably his belated acknowledg- 
ment of her congratulations on the birth, on 
25 April, 1801, of his first child, George 
Charles Canning, 


Canning to his sister. 


Pay Office, 
Wed. Sepr. 29, 
1801. 


My Dear Mary, 

I thank you very sincerely for your kind 
congratulations. You must not suppose that 
if | have omitted to mention your name in 
any one of the hurried little notes that I have 
written to Plymouth within the last week, you 
have been out of my mind when I was writing, 
or that I have at all the less intended to con- 
vey to you the assurance of the constant 
remembrance, & unaltered regard of 

Your affectionate Brother, 


G. C. 


Richard Thompson was considerably older 
than his wife. He was already Receiver of 
Fines and Forfeitures at the Custom House, 
at a salary of £400 a year, in the year 1788. 
In 1805 he was Supervisor of the Receiver- 
General’s Receipts and Payments, and in the 
following year we find Canning writing his 
congratulations on a further increase in 
salary (vide cliii. 131)). In 1809 he was 
Plantation Clerk, and in 1814 Clerk of the 
Northern Ports, in the Secretary’s Office, re- 
ceiving a salary of £800 a year. In 1811 he 
appears to have gone abroad on some mis- 
sion, the nature of which it has not been pos- 
sible to ascertain, owing to the disastrous fire 
of 1814 having destroyed the official records. 
Possibly his services were lent to the Trea- 
sury, for the correspondence between him and 
Canning on the subject began as early as 
August, 1809, when Mr. takinen was First 
Lord of the Treasury. 


Canning to his brother-in-law. 
Gloucester Lodge, 
Aug. 25, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 
I shall see Mr. Huskisson to-day: & after 
talking with hin I will write to you again— 
hope to-morrow. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 


Geo. Canning. 


Canning to his brother-in-law. 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Aug. 28, 1809 
Dear Sir, 

I thave had a very full conversation with 
Mr. Huskisson—& so satisfactory, as to induce 
me to think that you would do well to accept 
the proposal about to be made to you—unless 
there are any insuperable family chisttlons to 
your doing so. 

My chief apprehension was the possible 
insecurity of your situation at home. But that 
Mr. Huskisson assures me is unfounded. 

I shall be very glad to see you, when you 
come to town, on this subject. 

Ever, My Dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Geo. Canning. 

My love to Mary & Maria. 


Canning to his brother-in-law, 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Sept. 4, 1809. 
My Dear Sir, 

I shall be glad to see you if you can call upon 
me on Thursday morning at twelve at the 
Foreign Office. 

I am, Dear Sir 
Yours very truly, 
a. C. 


In August, 1810, Canning wrote to his 
brother-in-law : 

Hinckley, 
August 29, 1810. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your Letter of the 
17th & to congratulate you upon your new 
appointment. I think you could not well do 
otherwise than accept it—situated as you are: 
but I trust the acceptance of it does not vacate 
altogether your present situation at home, or 
that if it does you have something like an 
assurance of being replaced to more advantage. 
By assurance, I mean something more than a 
promise—something written & recorded, that 
should survive the chances of two years. 

I shall probably have occasion to be in town 
for a few days towards the end of this, & the 
beginning of next week. If so, I would call 
(on Sunday) at the Oval, but I have some float- 
ing notion that Mary is at the sea. Be so good 
as to let me know how this is. 

I shall not leave this place till Thursday or 


Friday. 
Ever, My Dear Sir, 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
Geo. Canning. 
Gloucester Lodge, 
Saturday, Aug. 25, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 


I am very sorry that it will not be in my 
power to keep my appointment at the Oval to- 
morrow, as I am going a little way out of town, 
& shall not be able: to return till Monday. But 
Mary may depend upon seeing me before I 
return to Hinckley. 
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I think I can venture to promise that I will 
call either on Tuesday or Wednesday. I will call 
after 4—for the chance of your being returned 
home. 

Il am rejoiced to hear that your terms are so 
satisfactory. 

Yours, Dear Sir, 
Very Sincerely, 
Geo. Canning. 


Canning to his brother-in-law, 


Eartham, 
Oct. 24, 1810. 
My Dear Sir, 

I had left Hinckley on a tour of visits, before 
your Letter arrived there. It has followed me 
hither. I shall be in town on Monday next, 
in my way back to Hinckley, and if you could 
conveniently call upon me that day between 
four & five o’clock, I should be very glad to 
see you. I am very much inclined to agree in 
your doubts as to the sufficiency of the Assign- 
ment, & the probable conduct of the Head of 
the 44 p. Cent. Mr. Butler’s opinion may be 
right in law: but in a case where not the 
hazard of the decision only, but the mere dis- 
cussion of the point would be attended with so 
much inconvenience, I certainly wish it could 
be avoided. If time did not press, I should like 
myself to talk to Mr. Butler upon the subject, 
& could contrive to do so, on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday next. I shall leave town for Hinckley 
on Wednesday or Thursday. I will return Mr. 
Butler’s opinion tomorrow. 

I trust your anxiety about your child is in 
a way to be terminated satisfactorily. The 
delay in the appointment of your Colleague, I 
suppose affords you a longer leave with Mary. 

My love to her. 

Yours, Dear Sir, 
Very Sincerly, 
Geo. Canning. 

When I mention Monday at 4, I name the 
earliest hour I can. Tuesday if it suits you 
better, will suit me equally well. 


Richard Thompson appears eventually to 
have left England about the end of April, 
1811, and to have been away for not quite 
two years. His health seems to have suffered. 
Writing to Mary at the end of 1813, Can- 
ning said: ‘‘I am concerned to hear of Mr. 
Thompson’s state of health.’ Her anxiety 
was not without cause, for in 1816 he died. 

Richard Thompson in his will, dated The 
Oval, Kennington, 27 May, 1816, and proved 
2 July, 1816 (P.C.C. 403 Wynne) mentioned 
his sister, Mrs. Gyllett,1 and his brothers, Dr. 
Thompson and Captain Thompson, of the 
Navy; referred to Three Per Cent. Stock 
ge to his daughter Louisa Margaretta, and 

is son William Francis by ‘‘ a distant rela- 


1 Francis Gyllett and Margaretta Thompson 
were married at St. Marylebone Church, 11 
June 1800. Louisa Thompson was a witness. 


tion,’’ and requested his wife so to distribute 
his estate that all his children should receive 
“an equal and due regard according to their 
needs and merits.’’ The will was holograph, 
and on 28 June, 1816, ‘‘ appeared personally 
Richard Wace of Castle Street, Falcon 
Square, London, gentleman, and William 
James Thompson of Lime Street, London, tea 
broker, and made oath that they knew and 
were well acquainted with Richard Thomp- 
son formerly of Hampstead in the County 
of Middlesex but late of the Oval Kenning- 
ton in the County of Surrey, Esquire, de- 
ceased, for some years before down to the time 
of his death,”’ and testified to his handwrit- 
ing and subscription. 

Richard Thompson appointed his wife sole 
executrix and guardian of his children, ‘ but 
in regard to the latter office of guardian to 
my children my earnest desire is, with every 
acknowledgment of their grandmother’s kind 
disposition, that they should not on any occa- 
sion be domiciled with her.” 

Mary Thompson survived her husband only 
seven years, and died at her mother’s resi- 
dence, 35, Henrietta Street. Bath, in 1823. 
Her will (P.C.C. 716 Richards) referred to 
the donor of £1,000 each to Louisa Margaretta 
and William Francis as ‘‘ Mr, Thompson of 
Leeds,”’ and stated that in general she coin- 
cided with her husband’s wishes respecting 
the children. 


I also desire and hope that William Henry 
Thompson, Esq., M.D., now residing in Craw- 
ford Street, Montague Square, and John 
Thompson, Esq, post captain in the Navy, the 
two brothers of my deceased husband, may be 
trustees to this my will, and will settle as 
desirably as they can with some respectable 
female my daughters, fearing that neither of 
their wives will be able to afford them the pro- 
tection of a home which at my death they will 
require, and when I die my brothers-in-law 
both know that I cannot consistently with 
their father’s wish leave my girls with my 
own mother, whose liberality and affection has 
acest her to offer to receive them in her 

ouse. 


The will was dated Aug. 9, 1819, and was 
witnessed by Esther Murch, probably the 
‘‘humble relative’? of Canning referred to 
in the following obituary in Felix Farley's 
Bristol Journal for Saturday, 26 Mar., 1836 
((N. and Q.,’ elxix 313): 

March 10 at Cullompton, in her 81st year, 
Mrs. Murch, relict of Mr. Murch, a respectable 
tradesman, and aunt to the late Right Hon. 
George Canning, who was not unmindful of his 
humble relative. 


Dr. Thompson and his brother renounced 
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probate, and administration of Mary Thomp- 
son’s will was granted, on 5 Dec., 1823, to 
Louisa Margaretta and Mary Anne, who had 
found a home with their mother’s sister, Mrs, 
Humphrey Minchin Noad, at Road, Somerset. 

Richard and Mary Thompson left five 
children. 


Grandchildren of Canning’s Mother. 


1. George Frewen Thompson, born 1804. 

2. William Francis Thompson, born 1810. 

3. Louisa Margaretta Thompson (twin 
with 4), born 1802. 

4. Mary Ann Thompson (twin with 3), 
born 1802. 

5. Caroline Dorothea Thompson, born 1806. 

The eldest son, George Frewen Thompson, 
Canning’s godson, was in the Bengal Civil 
Service. He was appointed Writer, 30 Apr., 
1826; assistant to the magistrate and to the 
collector of Bareilly, 9 Nov., 1826; Deputy 
Collector of Customs and Land Revenue at 
Bareilly, 4 July, 1828; Officiating Judge and 
Magistrate of Bareilly, 29 Sept., 1829. He 
died 4 Jan., 1834, aged twenty-nine. He 
married Rose Hall (granddaughter of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Bailey, and niece of Colonel 
Morris William Bailey), by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters. 
Great-grandchildren of Canning’s Mother (a). 

1. George Frewen Thompson. 

2. Richard Thompson. 

3. Mary Thompson, 

4. Louisa Thompson. 

George Frewen Thompson (the second) died 
unmarried. He was described to me by his 
friend, Colonel Walter F. Kelsey (who died 
in 1936, aged ninety-two), as ‘‘ a superman.” 
His portrait is in the possession of Mrs. 
Vokes-Dudgeon. His younger brother, 
Richard Thompson, who also died unmarried, 
Was major in the 6th Regiment of Foot (in 
which his uncle, Morris Hall, was colonel). 
Richard Thompson was gazetted ensign 8 
Aug., 1845, and promoted lieutenant 12 Nov., 
1847; captain, 1 July, 1853; and major, 
1 Dec., 1862. Major Thompson served with 
his regiment in the Kaffir War of 1846-7; 
also in that of 1851-3; was present at the 
operations in the Waterkloof in September, 
1851, and in March, 1852; and received a 


_ complimentary letter from Sir Harry Smith 


while in command of Fort Grey, for recaptur- 
ing, with a small party, a number of cattle 
taken by the enemy from the Government 
train (Medal). He served in the Indian 
Campaign in 1858, including the operations 
in the Jugdespore Jungle (Medal). He was 


a great athlete, and died running a race. 
According to Colonel Kelsey, Lord Canning 
had a great opinion of him, and was abcut 
to make him his secretary. 

Major Thompson’s two sisters, neither of 
whom married, lived together in Grosvenor 
Place, Bath. The elder, Mary, died there on 
12 Aug., 1893. Louisa died there 28 Dec., 
1921, leaving to her second cousin, Claude 
Fellowes Thompson, of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, the portrait in oils of Richard Thomp- 
son, his great-great-grandfather, which is re- 
produced above. 


Richard and Mary Thompson’s second son, 
William Francis, also of the Bengal Civil 
Service, was born in April, 1810. Canning 
sent his congratulations, and love to Mrs. 
Thompson and her sister (afterwards Mrs. 
Noad) in the following letter : 


Canning to his brother-in-law, 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Apr. 17, 1810. 
My Dear Sir, 


I heartily wish you joy. I trust all will go 
on well, 

Perhaps this event may make you wish not 
to be absent from home on Sunday. If so, I 
will try to call on you. My love to Mary & 
Maria. 

Yours sincerely, 

At the age of nineteen, in July, 1829, Wil- 
liam Francis Thompson was appointed assist- 
ant to the Magistrate and to the Collector 
of Land Revenue at Bareilly; on 14 Dec., 
1830, assistant to the Collector of Southern 
Division of Bundelcund; 27 Sept., 1831, 
assistant under the Commissioner of Revenues, 
Hameerpore Division; 6 Apr., 1833, Offici- 
ating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector 
stationed at the Sudder Station of the Delhi 
Division ; 7 July, 1835, Joint-Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Hissar in the Delhi Terri- 
tory; 27 Dec., 1836, Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Ghazeepore; April, 1838, 
at home on absentee allowance. He died 30 
Apr., 1838, aged twenty-eight. His portrait 
is in the possession of his granddaughter, 
Mrs, Vokes-Dudgeon. He settled at Colling- 
borne Ducis, Wilts; married, and had issue a 
son and a daughter. 

Great-grandchildren of Canning’s Mother (b). 
1. William Frewen Thompson, born 1839. 
2. Frances Thompson, died unmarried. 
William Frewen Thompson, who took the 

degrees of B.A. and M.A, at Oxford Uni- 

versity in 1866, married Eleanor Sarah, 


daughter of the Rev. Charles Walters, Vicar 
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of Wardington, and his wife, Ellen Marian 
du Sautory, of French parentage. They had 
issue (in addition to a son and daughter who 
died in infancy) 


Great-great-grandchildren of Canning’s 
Mother. 

1. Claude Fellowes Thompson. 

2. Rosamond Ellen Thompson. 

Claude Fellowes Thompson married Jessie 
McWhannel, of Sydney, and died in New 
Zealand, without issue, 31 Dec., 1935, aged 
sixty-three. His sister Rosamond married 
Thomas Vokes-Dudgeon, who died at Sydney, 
New South Wales, aged forty-three, and has 
issue a son and two daughters. 

One of the twin daughters of Richard and 
Mary Thompson, Louisa Margaretta, died un- 
married. She lived at Bath, where she was 
an occasional contributor of verse to the local 
press, and, for some time, with her sister 
Caroline in the Isle of Sark. The other, Mary 
Ann, married John Smith, and died without 
issue. The youngest of the three daughters, 
Caroline Dorothea, survived to the great age, 
in those days, of ninety-seven. She married 
Jacques Hippolyte Bourdesol, and died with- 
out issue at Guernsey in 1903, having lived in 
the reigns of George III, George IV, Wil- 
liam IV, Victoria, and Edward VII. In her 
will (dated 8 Apr., 1892, and proved 9 Apr., 
1903, by her cousin, Miss Catherine Murray 
Rumsey, who had lived with her for many 
years) she bequeathed a box of family por- 
traits to ‘‘ my nieces, the Misses Thompson, 
of Grosvenor Place, Bath.”” These, including 
a miniature portrait of herself, are now in the 

ossession of Mrs. Vokes-Dudgeon, of Auck- 
and, New Zealand, to whom I am indebted 
for permission to reproduce the portrait of 
her great-great-grandfather, the subject of 


this note. Frep, R. Gate. 


*“DLACK BELT.’’—Originally an agrologi- 
cal term meaning the great dark-loam 
belt stretching throughout the Gulf States, 
but since this area is heavily populated with 
Negroes, who far out number the whites in 
certain sections, now abandoned, so that 
‘* Black Belt ’”’ refers only to population. I 
should like to hear other American opinions 
on this word. Southern [Illinois is often 
referred to as ‘‘ Egypt,’’ by way of a slur on 
the people for their (supposed) backward 
condition. The use of the phrase ‘‘ down in 
Feypt,” heard in central and northern 
Tilinois, has been assisted by the presence of 
a city Cairo. E.E.E. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ST: GEORGE AS PROTECTOR OF 
SHEBP.—In ‘ The Golden Bough,’ ‘ The 
Magic Art,’ ii, pp. 330 ff., Sir James 
Frazer describes the numerous shepherd-rites 
performed in eastern and northern Euro 
on St. George’s Day to guard the floc 
against attack by wolves. these 
ceremonies derived from the Roman Parilia, 
celebrated at about the same time of the year 
and designed to give magic protection to the 
flock before it was driven out to pasture in 
the spring. Can any of your correspondents 
tell me if there were similar rites in Eng- 
land on April 23? Even though wolves were 
exterminated in England at a comparatively 
early date, were protective ceremonies still 
performed? Was St. George ever considered 
the patron saint of shepherds there as else- 
where? I am aware that a sheep or lamb 
often appears in pictures with the warrior- 
saint, but I suppose the reason is that he not 
only rescued the King’s daughter but also 
the sheep which was likewise to have been 
the dragon’s meal. On at least one famous 
occasion, then, he was a protector of sheep. 
It is probably not without significance that 
in the Prayer Book of 1559 the psalm for St. 
George’s Day is the 23rd, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd,’’ and that in the second morning 
Lesson there is a reference (Acts xx. 28-29) 
to guarding the flock of Christ against wolves. 
I shall be obliged for any information on 
this subject, and especially for specific 
answers to my questions. 
J. R. MacGririvray. 
University College, Toronto. 


UST - JACKETS FOR AMERICAN 
BOOKS PRIOR TO 1865.—The earliest 
dust-jacket I have seen for an American book 
is that issued for ‘ The Bryant Festival at 
“The Century ’’.’ This book was published 
in pale lavender glazed boards, with the title 
lettered in red on the front cover. The jacket 
was of thin brown paper on which the print- 
ing on the covers of the book was exactly 
reproduced. This jacket was evidently pro- 
phylactic in purpose, designed to protect a 
ne perishable both in colour and mate- 
rial, 

I should be interested if anyone can inform 
me of an earlier instance of an American 
dust-jacket. 

Joun H. Brass. 
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ENNSBURY MANOR HOUSE.—On the 
9th day of April, 1836, ‘‘ A Discourse ”’ 
was ‘‘ delivered before the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania on the Private Life and 
Domestic Habits of William Penn.’’ By J. 
Francis Fisher. This was printed the same 
year, in Philadelphia. 

At p. 29 the following remark appears in 
connection with the Manor House of Penns- 
bury : 

a building which, owing to neglect, went to 
premature decay, and was pulled down a short 
time before our revolutionary war. . . 
landscape view of it, is probably preserved in 
England; for in 1686, William Penn wrote to 
his steward for “a draught of Pennsbury, 
which an artist would quickly take, with the 
landscape of the house; out-buildings; their 
proportion, and distance, one from another; 
the river, gardens, and orchards, &c.”’ 

Exhaustive search has been made without 
pertinent result. 

Can any reader throw light on the said 
“draught of Pennsbury ’’? 


A. May Oster. 


SAAC GAINER.—Isaac Gainer, who is de- 

scribed in Strickland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Irish Artists’ as ‘‘ probably a native of Ire- 
land,”’ was a pauper with a settlement in the 
parish of St. James, Piccadilly. Early in 
1771, presumably at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, he had been put out by the parish on 
trial to a walking-stick maker in Fleet 
Street, and had been returned to the work- 
house after a few weeks (City of West- 
minster Archives D 1829). On Sept. 20, 
1771, he was sent on trial to ‘‘ Mr. Dixon of 
Kemps Row Chelsea, Engraver.’? On Oct. 
18 the beadle reported, ‘‘ Mr. Dixon has a 
Good Character ’’; and the boy was bound 
apprentice. The amount of the premium is 
not stated; it was probably not more than 
two or three pounds. On Feb. 2, 1775, when 
the second instalment of the premium became 
due, the beadle reported, ‘‘ I find on Inquiry 
that John Dixon Ingraver is a Proper par- 
son to have an apprentice, has had one Isaac 
Gayner about three years and a_half—his 
master gives him a very good Character— 
likes him very well.’’ Dixon, at that period 
avery successful engraver, married a wealthy 
widow in 1775, but seems before his retire- 
ment c. 1780 to have taught the boy some- 
thing more than the purely mechanical duties 
which so often fell to artists’ apprentices in 
the eighteenth century. It wwolk be interest- 
ing to learn something of Gainer’s later 


history. T. A. M. BrsHop. 


RIGIN OF SPURLING FAMILY: 
DETAILS WANTED.—A family of the 
name of Spurling were living in the counties 
of Essex and Suffolk and in Middlesex about 
a hundred years ago, at Stratford St. Mary, 
Dedham and Whitechapel. Tradition among 
members of the family at that time was as 
follows and is culled from letters and diaries 
of the time: A family of this name went 
to France (from Scotland) in the reign of 
Louis IX, and by the time of Louis XIV 
one of the family was barber and wig-maker 
to the King of France. The King warned 
him of the likelihood of the Edict of Nantes 
being revoked, upon which he fled to England 
with a considerable fortune and three sons. 
A on of the barber was sold out of the 
family a little less than a hundred years 
ago. Can any reader throw any light upon 
the barber or his sons? A search among 
registers, Nonconformist registers, 
uguenot records and Quaker records and, of 
course, wills, has proved little except that 
the barber probably had a _ son Stephen, 
grandfather of the family mentioned above. 
Where is the portrait to-day? It could be 
easily identified by its superscription, ‘‘ M. 
Spurling Barbier et Peruquier 8.M. Louis 

XIV de France.” 


ILLIAM WRIGLEY.—In the parish 

magazine of Christ Church, Broadway, 
Westminster, for May, 1898, it is stated that 
William Wrigley died in St. George’s 
Infirmary on April 20, 1898—quite an auth- 
ority on all antiquarian matters connected 
with the parish.’”” What is known of him 
and of his work? 

G. W. Wricart. 


RINGLE FAMILY OF DURHAM.—This 

family, thought to have been a branch of 

the Pringles of Torwoodlee, or Yair, flour- 

ished in Durham during the first half of the 

nineteenth century. Any genealogical data 
regarding them would be appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


NDERSON: WALLACE.—William An- 
derson (son of James Anderson), born 
1611, died 1684 and buried at Currie, near 
Edinburgh, married a Marion Wallace, Can 
any reader tell me whether she was a mem- 
ber of the Wallace family of Knaresdale Hall, 
and Copeland Castle, Northumberland ? 
It has been stated that James Anderson 
was a member of the Northumberland family 
of that name, but no proof of this has yet 
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been obtained. The crest of this family was 
a spaniel proper.”’ 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON.- 


EFFERY (JEFFREY, JEFFRIES, 
JEFFRYES).—I should like to get in- 
formation about a Jacobite named Jeffery 
who was ‘‘ out with the Pretender ’’ and fled 
to Virginia. His estates were ‘‘ seques- 
trated ’’ but were recovered in Chancery by 
a grandson, Capt. Wm. Jeffery. The 
Jacobite was pnobably named Aaron: his 
arms were, Or, three hawks’ lures gules, on 
a chief embattled of the second three 
leopards’ heads of the first. Crest, On a 
mount vert a bird with wings expanded, ris- 
ing, argent. There is no motto. His des- 
cendants in Virginia have the seal he used. 

His wife was named Sarah. 

Mm. 


BERMAN ESTIMATES OF PRINCE 
CONSORT.—Has anything worth attend- 
ing to been written in Germany about the 
Prince Consort and his work ? 
R. 


OEM WANTED.—The following first stanza 
of a poem was quoted to me recently :— 

“T wonder if ever a song is sung, 

But the singer’s heart sang sweeter; 

[ wonder if ever a rhyme was rung, 

But the thought surpassed the metre.” 

The title of the poem is ‘I wonder’; it is 
anonymous, and, I think, American in origin. 


ATES OF PUBLICATION WANTED.—I 
should be greatly obliged by anyone who 
would be good enough to supply the year in 
which the following were published, all in the 
early ’seventies. 

1.‘In the Days of the Cattle Plague ’—a 
serial in the Leisure Hour. 

2. A book much prized by: boys of which I 
forget the name—which made a thick volume 
when bound and contained ‘ Phil. Crawford’ 
as a serial, ‘ Massive Mat Mead,’ ‘ Voyage from 
Arran to Ailsa Craig’ and other pieces. It 
was well illustrated. 

CHARLES GILLMAN. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“Homo animal querulum cupide suis 
incumbens miseriis.” 

George Gissing, in his inimitable ‘ Ryecraft ’ 
heads the seventh chapter with the above, and 
proceeds to remark: “I wonder where that 
comes from.” I found it once in Charron, 
quoted without reference, and it has often been 
in my mind—a dreary truth, well worded. Will 
anyone kindly supply the information. 


CHARLES GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Replies. 


THE HORSES’ SAINT. 
(clxxiii. 389). 
[‘ Nordic mythology Freya was the wife of 

Od, the god of the winds (perhaps Odin), 
by whom she had two daughters. But he 
deserted them and ever since Freya, clothed 
in raiment light as summer cloud, has roamed 
from land to land in quest of him, shedding 
tears, which, when they fall upon the earth, 
are changed into golden grain. Hence men 
prayed to her for an abundant harvest, and 
though she was often spoken of as emerging 
from her palace in a chariot drawn by cats, 
they made offerings to her of oats and chopped 
straw and held races in her honour, so that 
their horses might grow up strong. This 
solemn festival was known as “‘ der grosse 
Pferdstag ’’ and took place on 26 Dec., but 
when Northern Germany became Christian, 
since that day was already consecrated to the 
deacon St. Stephen, of whose death by stoning 
we read in the Acts of the Apostles, he sup- 
planted the goddess of fecundity and love, 
and gradually came to be regarded as the 
patron of the horses, which on that day were 
blessed by the priests. 

As a matter of fact, horses have never 
wanted for protectors in the celestial hier- 
archy. There was St. Martin of Tours, who 
at one time was a Roman soldier and much 
occupied with them. Another patron is St. 
Eligius or St. Eloy, Bishop of Noyon in the 
seventh century. The Bishop seems to have 
attained to the dignity of patron in the fol- 
lowing posthumous fashion. After his death 
an abbot became the owner of his horse. But 
the new Bishop of Noyon being the very 
opposite of his very charitable and_peace- 
able predecessor, threatened to go to law if 
he did not get the steed. As soon, however, 
as it arrived at the episcopal stable, it became 
ill and so weak that no man ventured to 
mount it. Accordingly, it was sent back to 
the abbot, whereupon it recovered immedi- 
ately, owing no doubt to the intervention of 
the saint in heaven, who had been watching 
the proceedings with feelings of strong dis- 


approval. When a horse proved to be 
vicious, St. Eloy was also invoked as @ 
protector. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


An ordinary dictionary, such as the largest 
of the Muret-Sanders German-English dic- 
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tionaries, explains Pferdetag’’ as | for- 
merly a] day on which statute-work with 
horses had to be performed ’’; but the great 
‘Worterbuch ’ of Grimm records the addi- 
tional meaning: ‘‘ St. Stephen’s day, on 
which hay and oats are blessed and given to 
the horses.’”’ The definition is cited from 
“Frisch ’’ (2, 52) which is probably the 
German-Latin dictionary by Johann Leon- 
hard Frisch (1666-1743), which was _pub- 
lished in 1741 and won praise from Jacob 
Grimm as being the first dictionary of Ger- 
man that collected its vocabulary from a wide 
range of sources. There is a further refer- 
ence to Karl Simrock’s ‘ Handbuch der deut- 
schen Mythologie,’ which was originally pub- 
lished in 1853-5 (fifth edition, p. 561), show- 
ing that the day is also called “ der grosse 
Pferdstag’’ and ‘‘ die Haferweihe’’ (i.e., 
oat-blessing). 

In Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ (1864, ii. 
763) there is an _ extract from Barnabe 
Googe’s translation of ‘ Naogeorgus ’: 

Then followeth Saint Stephen’s Day, whereon 

doth every man 

His horses jaunt and course abrode, as swiftly 

as he can, 

Until they doe extreemely sweate, and then 

they let them blood, 

For this being done upon this day, they say 

doth do them good, 

And keepes them from all maladies and 

sicknesse through the yeare, 


As if that Steven any time tooke charge of 
horses heare. 


John Aubrey (1626-1697) is quoted as say- 
ing: ““On St. Stephen’s Day, the farrier 
came constantly and blouded all our cart- 
horses.” And a rationalist explanation is 
given from an eighteenth-century work called 
‘Tusser Redivivus ’ : 


About Christmas is a very proper time to 
bleed horses in, for then they are commonly 
at house, then spring comes on, the sun being 
how coming back from the winter-solstice, and 
there are three or four days of rest, and if it 
be upon St. Stephen’s Day it is not the worse, 
seeing there are with it three days of rest, 
or at least two. 


Googe’s lines are probably from the fourth 
book of ‘The Popish Kingdome, or Reigne 
of Antichrist,’ which Googe translated from 
the Latin verse (Regnum Papisticum, 1553) 
Thomas Kirchmayer (‘‘ Naogeorgus,”’ 
1611-63), and which was published in 1570. 
“The fourth book,’’ says A. H. Bullen, in 

¢ ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ “ is 
particularly valuable for its curious mention 
of popular customs and superstitions, sports 


and pastimes.’’ The work was reprinted by 
R. C, Hope in 1880. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


[ut supra], 
The practice, writes Chambers, appears to 
be very ancient. Douce supposes that it was 
introduced into this country by the Danes. 


Epwarkp BENSsLY. 
St. Albans. 


Dec. 26 is dedicated to many saints besides 
St. Stephen, notably to St. Marinus, a 
Roman martyr of the third century, to St. 
Dionysius, a Pope and confessor of the third 
century, and to St. Jarlath, the first Bishop 
of Tuam in Ireland, of the sixth century. 
I think that the saint of horses must be St. 
Marinus, but my old Roman Martyrology (no 
title-page) is so badly damaged at his bio- 
graphy that I cannot prove the point. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


REBUS ON THE NAME HATTON 

(elxxili. 389).—The ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary ’ knows nothing of X as a sign for 
a cask or tun, but it records its use for 
designating qualities of ale, stout, porter, 
and (though this is less generally known), 
tin-plate. The earliest example (‘‘ the best 
London porter and double XX’’) is from 
Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ 1827. 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 


E KNOT AND KING CANUTE (elxxiii. 

389).—The ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
says: 
The conjecture of Camden, adopted by Dray- 
ton, and commemorated by Linnzus in the 
specific name Canutus, that the bird was named 
after King Cntt or Canute, “because believed 
to be a visitant from Denmark,” is without 
historical or even traditional basis. 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


‘TERR ’’—ITS ENGLISH EQUIVA- 
LENT (clxxiii. 379; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’).—How would this do?: 

‘The road to command leads by way of 
obedience: of that there can be no doubt. 
But let us not forget that the officer must 
be a master of men. This feeling of mastery 
must be aroused, developed, and strengthened 
. . . Only a real Leader is followed cheer- 
fully by the multitude, only an officer who 


is a master of men is followed by the soldier.’’ 
If it be objected that ‘‘ master of men”’ 
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is three words for the one word, ‘ Herr,”’ 
then ‘‘ruler’’ might be substituted for 
‘““master of men,’’? and “rulership’’ for 
‘*mastery.’’ The word Herr,’’ however 
vigorous it may appear, surely suffers from 
its associations in daily life. If ‘‘ master,”’ 
“ Jord,’ and lordship ’’ in the English of 
this passage are hampered with unsuitable 
associations, much more must that be the case 
with the German word which does duty for 
“lord, master, gentleman, man, Sir, Mr.”’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED (clxxiii. 389). — Ekwall, in 
his book on ‘English River-Names’ (1928), 
p. 366, regards the tenth-century form of the 
name ‘‘ Silk’’ in ‘‘ Silk Stream as identi- 
cal with Old English sulh, ‘‘a plough, a 
furrow,’’ but meaning here ‘‘a gully’’ or 
narrow channel. See also the same author’s 
‘Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names,’ s.v. Sulh.’’ 

In the name ‘‘ Old Redding ’’ it may well 
be that ‘‘ Redding ”’ goes back to Old English 
hryding, ‘“‘a clearing, a patch of cleared 
land.’’ This might be an open space in a 
wood, or a green road through a wood. See 
Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ under ‘ Ridding.’ 

As to ‘‘ Honey Pot Lane,’’ Wright cites 
from C. Clough Robinson’s ‘ Glossary of 
Words pertaining to the Dialect of Mid- 
Yorkshire’ (1876), ‘‘ honey-pot’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ the vessel into which savings are 
put ’’; and, improbable as it might seem, this 
occurs as a field-name. A certain field,” 
in Mid-Yorkshire, ‘“‘is called Honeypot 
Field, because a _ vessel containing spade 
guineas was ploughed up there.’ But it 
would be a rare coincidence, indeed, if the 
Middlesex lane owed its name to a similar 
discovery. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

‘“« Silk” stream. According to Ekwall, the 
river-name Silk Stream ’’ in Middlesex is 
the O.E. suhl (gen. sylh) and means a plough 
—presumably Latin sulcus—as well as furrow, 
gulley, narrow valley: it seems to be the 
root that appears also in Soulbury, Soulby, 
Sulby, Souldern, Sulgrave, Sulham, Silver- 
ton and some other names. , 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
IGAN, MARESCHAL OF HENRY I. 


(clxxiii, 369).—Dr. J. H. Round had an 
article on this man in the Genealogist, v. 


(N.S.) 91. R. S. B. 


Loutsa, DAUGHTER OF JAMES IT 

(clxxiii, 335, 394).—In Major Francis 
J. A. Skeet’s ‘ Life of the Right Honourable 
James Radcliffe, Third Earl of Derwent. 
water,’ are references to this Princess, 
though no information as to what happened 
to her after the age of sixteen. 

The author is a supporter of the Stuart 
cause, and the ‘‘ Old Pretender ’’ is referred 
to as the Prince of Wales during the life. 
time of James II, and as James III after- 
wards, 

On p. 32 is a reference to the life at St. 
Germain: 

The little Prince of Wales and his. sister 
Louise Maria were in 1701 thirteen and nine 
years of age. There is a beautiful picture of 
the two by Largilliare painted about this time 
and now in the National Portrait Gallery, 

At p. 33, Anthony Hamilton, writing to 
the Duke of Berwick, says, 

As for the Princess [Louise] her hair is very 
beautiful, and of the loveliest shade of brown; 
her complexion reminds us of the most bril- 
liant yet delicate tints of the fairest spring 
flowers; she has her brother’s features in a 
softer mould and her mother’s eyes. 

>, 34. There was a banquet at Versailles on 
Twelfth Night 1708, of which Dangeau says in 
his Journal “The famous Long Gallery was 
lighted with 2,000 candles. The King [James 
III; and the Princess [Louise] of England were 
present, but not the Queen. A fortnight later 
at a masked bali at Marly, the Princess had 
brought with her Mesdemoiselles de Milfort 
and de Middleton, who are remarkably pretty, 
and dance very well.” 

T. G.& 


By the coming at this moment to England 
of a descendant of the great soldier-son 
of James II, in the person of the Duke 
of Berwick and Alba, to represent an- 
other great soldier, the Spanish General- 
issimo, Stuart researches may well be 
stimulated, but it is doubtful whether much 
can be ascertained regarding the Princess 
Louisa. In the very nature of things, she 


‘does not come into the historical picture. 


Born on 18 June, 1692, at St. Germain’s, she 
died there on 8 Apr., 1712. Like her two 
sisters, she was issueless. So much and no 
more is stated by William Townend in his 
‘The Descendants of the Stuarts’ (second 
edition, 1858). 

It is satisfactory to note that earlier 
Louisas were named in honour of a Louis who 
was not King of France merely, but a saint 
also: for example, the Roman patrician lady, 
St. Louisa Albertoni (1474-1534), 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
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BARBARUM (clxxiii. 368).— 
There is much confusion between this 
and other species of Lycium. The Chinese 
Box Thorn, or so-called ‘‘ Tea-tree,’’ is 
Iycium chinense, which is confused by some 
botanists with ZL. barbarum and L, euro- 

eum, neither of which—according to W. J. 

an, the author of ‘Trees and Shrubs 
hardy in the British Isles ’—‘‘ is in cultiva- 
tio or probably hardy.’’ LZ. barbarum or 
Barbary Box Thorn was introduced into this 
country in 1696. The popular name ‘‘ Duke 
of Argyll’s tea-tree,’’ arose through an unfor- 
tunate transposition of labels on a real tea- 
plant and a_ plant of Lycium barbarum 
which had been sent to the Duke of Argyll, 
but which Duke I do not know. 


E. W. Swanton. 


(ENTENARIANS (clxxiii. 367).—W. J. 

Thoms investigated the age of Mr. Day 
of the Borough, and ascertained that ‘“‘ John 
Day of 108 or 116 years of age,’’ according 
to popular belief, was ‘‘ only old John Dawe 
of the less remarkable age of 87.’’ He does 
not refer to Wills of Rochester, Homer 
(? Horner) of Gravesend and Oswald of St. 

er. 

Thomas Easton, in his ‘Human Longevity’ 
(Salisbury, 1799) does not allude to Day, but 
lists the other three. It is probable that 
many of the 1712 centenarians recorded by 
Raston cannot be accepted as authentic, for 
I note that under the year 1769 he lists 
thirty-eight centenarians, including no less 
than ten of 120 years and upwards! 

Centenarians are not rare now-a-days. Mr. 
W. G. Willis Watson, in his ‘ Chronological 
History of Somerset’ (Folk Press, Ltd., 
London, 1925) records five in 1925, including 
Miss Jane Raby of Pulteney Street, Bath, 
_ celebrated her 106th birthday on 23 Oct., 


E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


LASSICAL NAMES AS CHRISTIAN 
NAMES (clxxiii. 390).—I feel sure that 
not long ago I gave Virgil and Venus as 
names entered in two different Parish 
Registers. I remembered that Virgil ap- 
ared in registers of a parish in Co. 
orthants, and that my copy of the entry was 
written on the bottom of a page of extracts 
of people named Southam. It took a short 
time to find it, in the exact place I expected: 
St. Sepulchre, Northampton. Burials. 
“Virgil Southom, Nr. Church, 4 months.” 


The above is, undoubtedly, for Southam, 
and, I believe the man’s father was a 
labourer. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Last week an Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. 
—Mr. Howard Weapole Virgil Liddicoat— 
appeared as a witness in Bournemouth at 
the inquest on my neighbour, Mrs. Florence 
Mary Thompson, who was found drowned 
at Portland Bay. Also, on Aug. 28, 1923, 
I copied down all these Christian names 
from shop-fronts at Rimini on the Adriatic— 
a fine haul for one afternoon !—Ulisse, 
Pericle, Ercole, Metello, Leonida, Oreste, 
Egisto, and Aristodemo. On Sept. 13, in 
the same year, I added the following at 
Domodossola: - Clotilda, Ermenegilda, and 
Ermenegildo, 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


NAMES FOR THE GLADIOLUS (clxxiii. 

155, 195).—No name at all resembling 
those hitherto quoted was known for this 
plant in Gloucestershire when I lived there 
in the early ’seventies. It was a favourite 
in most gardens; only one colour was known— 
a somewhat dingy red—and ‘“ Jacob’s 
Ladder ’’ was the sole name for it. 


CHARLES GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


IP TO JERUSALEM INN (elxxiii. 
352, 392).—The sketch and article by the 
late Donald Maxwell appeared in the Church 
Times, 22 May, 1936, 648. 
J. Arpacu. 


2 E FAR EAST ”’ (clxxii. 388). — To 

trace this expression back farther than 
1894, Colonel Sir Henry Yule (in his day a 
contributor to ‘ N. and Q.,’ if 1 mistake not) 
used it in 1866 in his ‘ Cathay, and the Way 
Thither, or The Medieval Geography of 
Asia’ (Hakluyt Society publication). 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 


OOKS ON “SCIENTIFIC MAGIC” 
WANTED. (clxxiii. 390).—‘ The Magic of 
Science.” A manual of amusing and instructive 
scientific experiments. By James Wylde, 
formerly lecturer on natural philosophy, etc., 
at the London Polytechnic Institution. With 
numerous illustrations. 3rd edition. Published 
by Charles Griffin and Company, 10, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London. There is no date but I 
remember the book fifty years ago. It was 
written with the object of inculcating into the 
minds of young people an interest in the sub- 
ject by means of scientific experiments. 


8. PB. 
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JELSH HISTORY: 
(clxxiii. 391).—A fuller title of the work 
referred to is, “ The historie of Cambria, now 
called Wales: A part of the most famous 
Yiland of Brytaine, written in the Brytish 
language aboue two hundreth years past: 
translated into English by H. Lhoyd Gentle- 
man: Corrected, augmented, and continued 
out of Records and best approoued Authors by 
Dauid Powed Doctor in diuinitie.”” Powel says 
that “‘ Caradocus Lhancaruan ” was “ reputed 
and taken of all learned men to be the author 
of this present historie.” It is probable that 
Caradoc of Llancarfan was a real person who 
flourished in the twelfth century, but it is 
certain that he did not write the work trans- 
lated by Humphrey Lloyd. That was the 
Welsh chronicle ‘ Brut y Tywysogion.’ (For a 
comprehensive account of this see Sir John 
Edward Lloyd’s British Academy lecture ‘ The 

Welsh Chronicles.’). 

Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


Probably the best modern edition of this old 
Welsh Chronicle is that issued at Shrewsbury 
in 1832, demy 7vo. On the title it states the 
basic author is Caradoc, with additions by 
Powell and Wynne; the whole edited by Lloyd 
(or Lhuyd). 

Caradoc (or Caradog) of Llancarvan appears 
to be the chronicler of that name, who died 
circa A.D. 1147. Attached to the household of 
Robert Earl of Gloucester, he was a friend of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose “ Chronicles ” he 
continued. But this “ Continuation,” and 
other writings (according to the ‘ D.N.B.’) are 
no longer traceable. 

Wm. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


The author is said to be Caradoc of 
Llancarvan (d. 1147?), friend of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. (See Halketh and_ Laing, 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous... Literature.’). 


A. M. Kirkus. 


OLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH: RE- 
FERENCES WANTED (clxxiii. 318, 357).— 

1. “The Great and Excellent Dr. Hartley.” 
The only reference I can find is in Professor 
J. H. Muirhead’s ‘ Coleridge as Philosopher ’ 
p. 40. 

2. ‘* Three persons but only one Soul.” The 
earliest reference I know is in Knight’s ‘ Life 
of Wordsworth’ i. p. 129. 

3. “‘ A youth of natural gladness.’’ Coleridge 
was so described by J. Dykes Campbell in his 


‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge’ p. 11—but this 
appears to be a quotation. 
“The hiding places of infinite power.” 


Wordsworth may or ma 
words—but he is certain 
by C. H. Herford in his 
p. 155. 


not have used these 
ly credited with them 
Age of Wordsworth ’ 


i. 


AUTHOR WANTED. 


The Library. 


Lhe Dictionary of National Biography, 
1922-1930. Edited by J. R. H. Weaver. 
(Oxford University Press. £1 8s, net). 
HE rather obvious reflections which must 

occur to anyone who looks through these 
columns are hardly, by their obviousness, 
made less impressive. This is the decade 
which saw part from the scene of their toils 
and adventures a great number of the chiefs 

—whether in administration or on the field— 

of the Great War; it also saw the departure 

of many outstanding figures belonging to the 
pre-war world. Here is offered for each of 
them the skeleton of dates and events within 
which his life is framed; and also, one may 
take it, the central contemporary opinion 
upon it. Inevitably, there has been some 
slight relaxation of the severe, non-commit- 
tal attitude enjoined upon contributors, and 
mostly adhered to by them, in the main bulk 
of the Dictionary. It is, then, all the mor 
interesting to know who are the several 
writers, and it was a good idea to print a 
list of them, subjoining eee of their 
contributions, at the head of the work, and 
to have the articles themselves signed by 
names instead of initials. Mr. E. I. Car- 
lyle and Mr. Alfred Cochrane between them 
furnish a considerable proportion of the 
Lives. The articles on Bryce and Chaplin 
are the outstanding pieces of Mr. Carlyle’s 
work here. Mr. Cochrane, writing on a large 
variety of public men, has a particularly good 
article on Lever. The lives of many of the 
actors have fallen, one may say naturally, 
to Mr. Harold Child, with Ellen Terry as 
the finest subject, but with Squire Bancroft 
and Charles Hawtrey not os overlooked. 

Mr. Child has also done the life of A. B. 

Walkley. Dr. Tancred Borenius writes about 

the artists—a group that includes many 

familiar names, and gives occasion to some 
noteworthy criticism on the biographer’s 
part. An interesting group of biographies 
of men who have done important public work 
which, in the future, will be better known 
to the specialist than to the general pub- 
lic, has been put together by Lord Onslow. 

This includes Buchanan and Emmott, and 

also Thomson, who perished in the disaster 

of the R.101. Sir Hugh Walpole writes of 

Haggard and Hewlett (his estimate of Hag- 

gard is good to have), and Mr. Michael 

Sadleir on the one hand of Conrad (one of 

the major literary lives) and on the other of 

Marie Corelli. 
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A discussion of the longer biographies of 
the principal statesmen and leaders in the 
war would prove too much for a brief review. 
Asquith is dealt with by Mr. J. A. Spender; 
Balfour by Mr. Algernon Cecil; Curzon by 
Mr. Harold Nicholson; Haldane by Miss E. 
§. Haldane; Haig by Sir Frederick Maurice ; 
Northcliffe by Mr. Geoffrey Dawson; Bonar 
Law by Dr. T. Jones; Milner by Professor 
Basil Williams; Morley by Mr. F. W. Hirst; 
and Rosebery by Sir ven Charteris, 

The greatest literary names here are Robert 
Bridges and Thomas Hardy, whose bio- 
graphers respectively are Mr, N. C. Smith 
and Dr. Lascelles Abercrombie. Both 
articles, though calculated upon the require- 
ments of the dictionary, succeed in giving 
clear impression of the subject—a matter not 
always easy with the material, compara- 
tively uneventful, of a poet’s life. Bridges 
and Hardy may stand over against the 
Keats and Shelley of the century before, con- 
trasting what youth can do with what age 
can do in poetry. 

And speaking of age, it is remarkably 
shown how, at any rate in these days, emi- 
nence ministers to longevity. True, there are 
examples of lives worn out more or less early 
with too much labour—Bonar Law, for 
example, and Eglantyne Jebb—but, upon 
hastily-made notes which may well have 
dropped some names, we counted 162 eminent 
persons who attained the age of eighty or more, 
twenty-one of whom reached or passed their 
ninetieth year. The name of the oldest man 
recorded is one well known to our readers: 
Sir Harry Bodkin Poland, who died in his 
ninety-ninth year. Next to him would come 
Lord Eversley (Shaw-Lefevre), who went out 
to the Crimea with “‘ an early form of the 
photographic camera ’’ and took photographs 
which his family still possess, from the lines 
before Sebastopol; George Liveing, who might 
well have completed his hundredth year if he 
had not been knocked down by a bicyclist and 
fatally injured; and George Forrest Browne, 
Bishop of Bristol. As representing youth, 
one may mention Michael Collins, Kevin 
O'Higgins, and Sir Ross Smith. 

The decade took a somewhat heavy toll of 
men of letters: William Paton Ker, Walter 
Raleigh, Edmund Gosse, among critics; Post- 
gate and Leaf among classical scholars; 
Tout, Round, Farrer, Bury, Vinogradoff 
among historians; Henry Bradley and Joseph 
Wright among philologists. 

The churchmen, besides Archbishop David- 
son of Canterbury (whose life is by Dr. Bell, 


Bishop of Chichester), include the striki 
figures of Bishop Weston of Zanzibar an 
Cardinal ue—and also that of Cardinal 
Merry del Val, whom one would not have 
expected to find here. Beside them comes 
naturally to mind Baron von Higel, por- 
trayed by the pen of his friend, Professor 
Clement Webb. 

The philosophers of this decade, within the 
necessarily much restricted space, have been 
ably dealt with—Bradley by Dr. A. E. Tay- 
lor; Bosanquet, by Mr. D. A. Lindsay; 
M’Taggart by Professor C. D. Broad—to take 
one or two names. There is like skilful 
condensation of much material in the case 
of men of science in Dr. Marett’s Spencer ; 
Professor Goodrich’s Ray Lankester; Mr. 
J. TT. Saunders’s Shipley, and, perhaps 
especially, Professor R. C. Punnett’s Bate- 
son; nor must Starling, by Sir J. Barcroft, 
be overlooked. 

A few women find their place here, of 
whom the most detailed account, naturally, 
falls to Queen Alexandra—by Sir George 
Arthur. Two women poets stand out, Char- 
lotte Mew and Alice Meynell; and two 
women doctors, Dame Mary Scharlieb and 
Dame Louisa Aldrich-Blake. 

A word or two may yet be said of those 
who contributed to the gaiety of this nation. 
Mr. J. Parker tells the story of Albert 
Chevalier; Mr. H. B. Grimsditch that of Sir 
Francis Carruthers Gould and Sir Leslie 
Ward; and Mr. Harold Child that of Marie 
Lloyd. One should, no doubt, beg pardon 
for mentioning Dr. Spooner here rather than 
with the divines—but the originator of 
‘* Spoonerisms,’’ who thereby gave a word to 
our vocabulary, will certainly be longest and 
most affectionately remembered by those feats 

of his. Mr. P. E, Matheson writes of him. 

It is tempting to wonder which of these 
names, in a hundred years’ time, will carry 
most life in men’s ears. Doubtless it is still 
literature that carries life furthest. We 
should like most to know what 2097 will say 
about ‘The Dynasts,’ if it says anthing at 
all; and whether there will be any character 
in Hardy as well known as to us are Monk- 
barns or Elizabeth Bennet or Mr. Pickwick ; 
and whether any lines in Bridges will by then 
have been raised to the power of a ‘“‘ quo- 
tation.”’ 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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STOP THAT COLD 


before it becomes dangerous 


TRADE MARK 


INHALAN 


VAPEX 


Neglected colds open the door to Influenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia and other troublesome 
and dangerous ailments. Used when the first symptoms of a cold appear, Vapex will 
stop it quickly and safely. If you have let your cold develop, Vapex will shorten the 


duration of the attack. 


Vapex is pleasant, safe, economical and dependable. It contains no harmful drugs. 


Vapex has been stopping colds for over twenty years. 


Just sprinkle a drop on your 


handkerchief and a drop on your pillow and breathe the healing vapour freely. 


Where colds are caught 


—in cinemas, theatres 
and public halls—in 
train, tram, ’bus and 
tube, infection is 
spread by those who 
will not stay at home 
‘ with their colds, Vapex 
ASA will protect you all day 
, and every day. Germs 
are everywhere, so take Vapex everywhere. 
Simply breathe the vapour from your hand- 
kerchief. 


In the office, too—- 


one thoughtless member of 
the staff brings a _ cold 
along to everybody’s dan- 
ger. Vapex will ward off 
“other people’s_ colds.” 
Use it regularly. 


VAPEX KILLS GERMS 


In the warm recesses of the nose and throat, 
the germs of the common cold lurk and 
multiply with unbelievable swiftness. Science 
knows many ways of destroying them but 
there is none so pleasant or so safe as Vapex, 
sprinkled on the handkerchief or the pillow 
and breathed freely 


INHALANT 
DOES NOT 
CONTAIN 

ANY 
DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF BY 
DAY AND ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGHT 
Vapex is so potent that it actually gains in strength 


after exposure to the air and a single sprinkling 
gives all day or all night relief. 


Of all Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


Tuomas Kerroor & Co., Lr. 
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